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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XLIII, 4 Whole No. 172 

I.— THE SILENCE WAGER STORIES : THEIR ORIGIN 
AND THEIR DIFFUSION. 1 

1. Method of Determining the Home op a Stobt. 

We do not now trace stories back to ' original homes ' with 
the assurance so often displayed by scholars fifty years ago. The 
reason is twofold. First, we have now discovered so many more 
occurrences of individual stories than were known then that we 
less often feel justified in selecting any one land as a story's 
home rather than some other where it appears. Thus, although 
India was once looked upon as 'the home of stories,' we 
now admit that she must share the honor with Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Greece, China, and other lands, even some that are 
illiterate. Secondly, many scholars now lean strongly toward 

1 The Silence Wager motif in fiction has been treated before, although 
in every case quite incompletely and inconclusively; Bee Clouston, 
Popular Tales and Fictions, Vol. II, p. 15; Child, The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 275; and Pischel, Zeitschrift der Deut- 
schen Morgenlandischen Gfesellschaft, Vol. LVIII, p. 363. In Anti 
Aarne's classification of Marchen types, the motif is listed under No. 
1351, 'Wer zuerst spricht? Mann und Frau wetten, etc' Lists of 
references especially good for Europe and the Western Orient, are given 
by J. Bolte, Kleinere Schriften von Reinhold Kohler, Vol. I, p. 507, 
Vol. II, p. 576, and in Das Danziger Theater im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
p. 226; also by Wesselski in Der Hodscha Nasreddin, Vol. I, pp. 263 f. 

In the preparation of this paper I have been greatly aided by Pro- 
fessor T. F. Crane, of Cornell University, the dean of American students 
of folk-tales, who generously took his time to search for story versions 
which I had seen mentioned but could not find myself, to furnish me 
with references that were altogether new to me, and to put me on the 
track of still other references. 
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the theory that the same story has frequently originated inde- 
pendently, spontaneously, in different localities. This is a scep- 
tical attitude of mind that at one stroke may remove a vast 
amount of labor in tracing the history of a story's diffusion, but 
at the same time may require a large stock of faith, not to say 
credulity. The point is a delicate one. It is quite possible, 
often even probable, that similar units of fiction, — that is, single 
ideas, motifs, and incidents, especially those drawn from experi- 
ence, — have arisen independently in separate communities; but 
it seems impossible to believe that this also holds true in the 
case of a definite selection and grouping of a number of these 
units in a story. We are constantly getting new evidence of 
the remarkable and extensive intercourse that existed between 
the nations of antiquity and provided the means of story 
migration. 

However, this scepticism has had the beneficial effect of giving 
greater precision to our methods, so that we can now lay down 
four principles to be observed in establishing a story's home, 
principles that are obvious enough when indicated, but that 
have heretofore often been neglected. 

(1). The story must be shown to have an unequivocal place 
in the fiction of the land designated as its home. If that land 
has a literature of any large extent, the 6tory must appear in it ; 
if the literature is small, then the story must at least appear in 
the oral fiction ('folk-lore' in the narrower sense of the word). 
If the fiction, literary and oral, is fully reported, the story must 
appear there frequently; if it is reported only meagerly, as is 
the case with ancient Egypt or Sumeria, a single instance may 
suffice. 

(2). There must be definite evidence that the story is older 
in its homeland than elsewhere. Here we must be careful to 
avoid a common pitfall when we find it necessary to decide be- 
tween a country with an ancient literature and one, like Negro 
Africa, that is totally unlettered and yet probably has a long 
oral tradition of fiction. It is antecedently possible that a story 
may have existed longer in an illiterate country than in a lite- 
rate; the mere absence of record should not prejudice the case. 2 

1 For a case in point, see an article by the present author entitled 
'The Tar -Baby Story at Home,' published in The Scientific Monthly, 
Vol. XV, pp. 228-34. 
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(3). The story should have some physical or psychological 
basis in its supposed homeland which it does not have in the 
other lands where it exists. This is necessary if our results 
are to he conclusive, although of course the adoption of such a 
principle means that we are compelled, ipso facto, to relinquish 
the tracing of many tales which could have arisen equally well 
in any one of many lands. 

(4). The story must be traced by successive stages from its 
designated land of birth to the lands of its later sojourn. 

By paying strict adherence to these four principles it is pos- 
sible, I believe, to show that India is the original home of those 
stories appearing so frequently in Asiatic and European fiction 
that have a Silence Wager as their central theme ; and this will 
be the object of the rest of this paper. We shall find the Silence 
Wager motif firmly established in Hindu fiction; we shall find 
it appearing there earlier than elsewhere; we shall see that it 
has a unique psychological starting-point in India; and we shall 
trace its course from India to the other lands where it exists. 

2. General Character op the Silence Wager Stories. 

The Silence Wager appears, in general, in two stories, each 
with a number of versions: (1) the Silent Couple; and (2) the 
Silent Men. 

The Silent Couple is best known to the English-speaking 
world in the Scottish hallad, ' Get Up and Bar the Door.' * 
A farmer and his wife once quarreled as to which should fasten 
the door, agreeing after considerable argument that whichever 
spoke first should have the duty. At midnight two travellers 
happened by. They entered the open door; ate the good wife's 
puddings, while she said 'ne'er a word,' though 'muckle 
thought' She; and at last, mystified by the couple's persistent 
silence, set out the one to kiss the goodwife, the other to 'tak 
aff the auld man's beard.' But when they threatened to use the 
' pudding-bree ' for lather, the man's patience was exhausted, 
and he protested. 

'Then up and started our goodwife 
Gied three skips on the floor; 



•Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 275. 
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" Goodman, you've spoken the foremost word, 
Get up and bar the door." ' * 

The tale of the Silent Couple exists in Europe, Arabia, Persia, 
and India. It has four chief features which in their varying 
appearance enable us to trace the story's course from India 
westward. 

(1). Frame-story. In India it seems generally to have been 
emboxed with three other stories in an inclusive frame-story 
entitled ' The Greatest Fool of Four.' B In Arabia and in a few 
European versions it is set with two other stories in a frame, 
' The Greatest Fool of Three.' In other versions it is not in a 
frame. 

(2). Penalty. In India the penalty for speaking first is 
usually the loss to the other of some tidbit, such as an odd cake 
or fish which neither of the couple is willing to divide. In the 
Western Orient (Arabia and Persia) and Europe the most fre- 
quent penalty is the shutting of a door. 6 

(3). Climactic Incident. In the majority of cases the inci- 
dent that makes one of the pair speak is an attack upon the 
wife, ranging in character from a kiss to rape. 

(4). First Speaker. In all versions except those that are 
clearly secondary the woman speaks first, thereby vindicating 
the tradition of female loquacity. 

4 Child prints several variants of this ballad, of which one, ' Johnie 
Blunt,' says that after Johnie and his wife Luckie make the wager 
they go to bed. Three travellers enter, haul Luckie out of bed, and 
lay her on the floor. Johnie protests: 

' " Ye've eaten my bread, ye hae drunk my ale, 
And ye'll mak my auld wife a whore! " 
" A ha, Johnie Blunt ! ye hae spoke the first word, 
Get up and bar the door." ' 

This variant, in depicting the attempted rape of the wife, is nearer than 
the other to the Italian version of Straparola (see below), from which 
the Scottish ballad versions seem to be derived. 

8 ' The Greatest Fool of Many ' is a frequent folk-lore theme. For 
occurrences of it in India see footnote 10 below; for wider spread of the 
motif see the many references in A. Wesselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin 
(2 vols., Weimar, 1911), Vol. I, p. 264. 

* Several versions of the story appear in India in which the penalty 
consists of shutting a door, but these seem to be secondary importations 
from Persia. 
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The other of the Silence Wager stories, that of the Silent 
Men, presents as actors only men, who vary in number from 
three to twenty-five or else are not numbered at all. The ver- 
sions of it that I have seen come only from Turkey, Kussia, 7 
and India, but there are indications that the tale exists, or has 
existed, in Arabia as well, for it seems to have sprung from the 
Arabian versions of the Silent Couple. 

The rise of the Silence Wager motif presents an interesting 
opportunity for speculation. The story of the Silent Couple, 
the elder of the two tales containing the wager, clearly belongs 
to the chapter of 'Married People's Quarrels'; 8 but why the 
couple should endeavor to settle their difference by a test of 
their respective capacities for maintaining silence is not so clear. 
Superficially the explanation might seem to be that the story 
arose as a satire on woman's proverbial garrulity, and, indeed, 
in a few versions, it is specifically stated that the man accuses 
his wife of being a chatter-box. These versions, however, all 
appear on other grounds to be distinctly secondary, and hence 
their value as evidence is light. More weighty might seem two 
other facts. First, in almost all versions the woman is the 
first speaker; but this seems counterbalanced by another cir- 
cumstance, namely, that never in the older versions is the moral 
drawn that a woman cannot hold her tongue. Secondly, there 
is at present a custom in India known in Hindustani as ' Maun 
gahana' or 'keeping silence' (see Platts, Hindustani Diction- 
ary, p. 1094a and b, s. v. maun), which is practised by sulking 
women. In this a woman sits, and will neither speak, work, nor 
move until her wish is gratified. (Husbands often cure their 
wives of this habit with a stick.) Again, however, none of the 
stories seems to make any allusion to this custom, and we must 
look elsewhere for an explanation. 

What the stories do point out is that the husband, rather 
than the wife, is a fool, sometimes the greatest fool of many; 

'The ease for Russia is uncertain; see section 6. 

" Is this not really a secondary chapter, the primary motif being the 
ability to maintain silence? Thus children in this country are in the 
habit of giving expression to their disbelief in protracted taciturnity 
by indulging in the game "Silence in the courthouse! Monkey's going 
to speak." [C. W. E. M.] 
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for through his stubborn intention to win the slender prize of 
a pancake he submits to the loss of all his possessions. The 
moral is that, golden though silence may be, too much silence 
is the mark of an utter fool. 

Perhaps the origin of the motif is connected with a specific 
variety of Hindu asceticism. For in the religion of Hinduism 
the greatest heavenly rewards are obtained by ascetic practises, 
such as celibacy, self-mortification, pilgrimage, abstinence from 
food, and, very frequently, silence. This last attains unusual 
importance probably on account of its value in aiding concen- 
trated meditation; and in stories literally without number we 
read of religious devotees who have taken vows of silence for 
long periods of time, — months, years, or even life. So common- 
place is silence in Hindu asceticism that one of the most fre- 
quent words in Sanskrit for silence is mauna, which is nothing 
but a derivative from the word muni (ascetic) and means 
primarily 'the chief quality of an ascetic' Hence the quarrel- 
ing couple of our story sought to settle their dispute by seeing 
which of them could longer observe the familiar, but difficult, 
vow of silence, with which the professed ascetic wins Heaven or 
Nirvana. Whichever was victorious should have as his reward 
the pancake. 

If this explanation is true, then the story, from the Hindu 
point of view, is not merely a satire, but a very moral or reli- 
gious satire, bearing upon a subject that is mentioned in the 
Dhammapada, vss. 268, 269 : ' Not because of silence is a man 
a sage, if hei be foolish and ignorant. But the wise man who 
takes to himself truth, even as one grasps a pair of scales, and 
rejects those things that are evil, such a man is a sage, and for 
this reason is a sage. He that understands both worlds is there- 
fore called a sage.' 9 A true ascetic, having no attachment to 
worldly things, can successfully give up conversation and speech, 
which are essentially worldly in character; but, when a person 
whose interests are still those of the world, endeavors to forego 
speech — as it were, assuming the form of asceticism without the 
content — he is bound to end up by making himself a fool. 

Such may be the original application of the story in India; 
but even in India itself the modern versions fail to point such 

•Translation from Burlingame'a Buddhist Legends, Vol. Ill, p. 146. 
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a moral. Still more in non-Hindu communities has this ori- 
ginal character been lost; and the story has come to illustrate 
other sentiments, such as the foolishness of over-persistence, or 
woman's inability to hold her tongue, or a wife's determination 
to make her husband yield, whatever the cost. 

3. The Silent Couple in India — Indigenous Versions. 

Eight versions — four from literature, four from modern col- 
lections of oral tales: 

Po Yu King, translated in Chavannes, Cinq cents contes et 
apologues extraits du Tripitaka Chinois, Vol. II, p. 147 (our 
story on p. 209). 

Amitagati's Dharmaparlksa : text and translation given by 
Pischel, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, Vol. LVIII, p. 363. 

Landes, Contes et 16gendes annamites, p. 317 (summary of 
tale given by Eua in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
Vol. XVI, p. 257). 

Dubois, Pantcha-Tantra ou les cinq ruses, p. 351; this is also 
included in Dubois, Moeurs, institutions, et ceremonies des 
peuples de l'lnde, translated into English and edited by 
Beauchamp as Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies of the 
Hindus, p. 465. This same tale appears in A. W. von Schlegel's 
Werke, Vol. Ill, p. 91. 

Kingscote and Natesa Sastri, Tales of the Sun, p. 280. 

Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, Vol. II, p. 61. 

McCulloch, Bengali Household Tales, p. 125. 

TJhle, Vetalapaficavincati, p. xxiii; translation by Bettei 
Vittorio in Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari, Vol. 
XIII, p. 548. 

The oldest datable version of the Silent Couple is that of the 
Chinese Po Yu King (Book of the Hundred Apologues), which 
the Buddhist monk Gunavrddhi carried from India to China in 
492 A. d. This work is no longer known in India, but it was 
originally composed there, according to Chavannes (1. c), by a 
monk named Samghasena, probably about 450 a. d. This ver- 
sion of the tale is as follows : 

A man and his wife had three pancakes. Each ate one, but 
not being willing to divide the third they agreed that whichever 
spoke first should forfeit it to the other. Soon after, thieves 
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entered the house; but though the couple saw them neither 
would make an outcry. The thieves collected their booty and 
then, emboldened by the houseowner's unaccountable silence, 
picked up the woman to carry her away also. Still the husband 
made no sign, but the woman could stand it no longer. ' Stop, 
thief!' she cried, then, rebuking her husband, 'What a fool 
you are that for the sake of a pancake you watch these thieves 
without a sound!' But the husband clapped his hands and 
said laughing, c Aha! wife, I win the pancake.' 

This version, when summarized under the four heads men- 
tioned above, appears thus: 

Frame-story : Lacking. 

Penalty: Loss of an odd pancake. 

Climactic Incident : Thieves endeavor to carry away woman. 

First Speaker: Woman. 

The other indigenous Indian versions indicate that they are 
descended from a form of the story which agrees with this in 
all points unless it be in that of the climactic incident. In this 
they perhaps represent a tradition of a definite sexual attack 
upon the woman; but otherwise we may accept the Chinese- 
Indian apologue as reproducing, substantially, the undiscover- 
able archetype of the tale. 

The next version of the story, speaking chronologically, is 
that of Amitagati, Dharmapariksa, composed in the year 1014 
A. d., according to Pischel (I. c). Here the frame-story makes 
its appearance. Four fools in company meet a Jain ascetic, who 
gives them a collective blessing. Bach claims the blessing as his 
own and they begin to quarrel; whereupon they decide to ask 
the ascetic himself which of them he intended to bless. The 
ascetic answers, ' The biggest fool among you.' Each then 
claims to be the biggest fool. The ascetic suggests that their 
respective claims be proposed to the inhabitants of a neighbor- 
ing town for a decision. Accordingly, they move on to the town, 
where each of the four tells a story illustrating his supreme piece 
of folly. The third fool relates the tale of the Silent Couple. 10 

10 The theme 'Greatest Fool of Many' is common in Indian fiction, 
although the emboxed stories vary in different cases. For cases in 
which the tale of the Silent Couple does not appear, see Swynnerton, 
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He and his wife, lying in bed one night, agree that whichever 
speaks first shall pay the other ten cakes beaten up with treacle 
and ghi. A thief enters, steals everything while the couple 
remain silent, and at last, grown overbold, seizes the wife's 
undergarment. At this she berates her husband roundly, but 
he, laughing, says, ' Lost ! You've lost ! Pay me the ten cakes ! ' 
In consequence the neighbors nicknamed him ' Blockhead.' 

This version is essentially like the Chinese-Indian, with the 
exception of the penalty; but in this respect some of the other 
native Hindu versions agree with the older form and indicate 
that the Dharmapariksa tale is secondary. 11 

The story appears again in India set in the frame of the 
Greatest Fool of Four in Dubois' version, where the fools quarrel 
over a soldier's greeting. Again it is the third fool who relates 
the story of the Silent Couple, though with decidedly secondary 
modifications. He and his wife, unable to agree whether men 
or women are the greater chatterboxes, decide to settle the ques- 
tion by an ad hominem test, the loser to pay a betel leaf. The 
next day, when the couple continue indoors still silent, the 
neighbors break in, think them speechless from black magic, 
and call the witch-doctor. He treats them with applications of 
hot gold on the bare body. The man endures this in silence, 
but the minute the gold, at the first application, touches the 
woman's foot, she draws up her leg, cries 'Enough,' and pays 
the forfeit. 

The distinguishing feature of this version is that the denoue- 
ment does not follow an attack upon the woman, but comes 
when the neighbors seek to remove a spell which they think 

Romantic Tales from the Panjab with Indian Nights' Entertainment, 
p. 252; Chilli, Folk-Tales of Hindustan, p. 1; Bompas, Folklore of the 
Santal Parganas, p. 352; North Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. Ill, 
item 64. 

"The version from Annam belongs with these two tales. The frame 
is lacking; the penalty is the loss of an odd cake; a thief begins to 
climb into the woman's bed, when she cries out to her husband, 'What! 
Are you going to let him do it? ' The husband says to the thief, 'I 
call you to witness that she has lost the cake.' This tale, coming from 
a Buddhist community, is closest to the Buddhist tale of the Po Yu 
King, and the two probably have a common origin in spite of their 
wide separation in time and locality. 
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has been cast upon the couple. The three Indian oral versions 
— as reported by Kingscote and Eatesa Sastri, Parker, and 
McCulloch — show the same characteristic, although in them the 
couple are thought to be dead rather than bewitched; and our 
natural inference is that they have some especial connection 
with Dubois' tale. In two respects they are clearly inferior, for 
they lack the frame-story and they make the man the first 
speaker. 12 However, they show closer adherence to the original 
type in the matter of the penalty, which in Kingscote and 
Sastri's tale is the loss of an odd muffin, in McCulloch's the 
loss of an odd fish, and in Parker's the loss of an odd roll. 

The remaining Indian version appears in a single MS of the 
Vetalapancavingati and bears marks of being far outside the 
genuine tradition of that famous work. Unfortunately, we have 
it in only a fragmentary form. There the frame-story is the 
Greatest Pool of Three. These three fools went to live with 
their fathers-in-law. The second of them one night made 
an agreement with his wife not to speak. A thief came into 
their room and stole everything they had. At this point the MS 
breaks off. This version, though incomplete and in general 
very unsatisfactory, nevertheless affords us our starting-point 
for the Western Oriental versions, as we shall see in our next 
section. 

The precipitate of all the indigenous Indian versions is essen- 
tially the Chinese-Indian tale set in a frame. Its characteristic 
features are these : 1S 

Prame-story: Greatest Pool of Pour. 

Penalty: Loss of an odd dainty. 

Climactic Incident: Thieves (or thief) attack wife. 

Pirst Speaker: Woman. 

Some version of this sort seems to have been the source of all 
the versions of the Silent Couple, whether reported from India 
or elsewhere, except the Chinese-Indian and the Annamite. 

"In two stories — those of Natesa Sastri and Kingscote and of Mc- 
Culloch — the man speaks as the couple are being burnt on the funeral 
pyre; in Parker's tale he speaks as the cords are being tightened around 
his legs in preparation for burial. 

13 A few other versions of the Silent Couple reported from India, 
but apparently derived from Western Oriental sources, will be treated 
in section 4. 
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4. The Silent Couple in the Western Orient. 

Ten versions, possibly eleven, if that of the Tausend und ein 
Tag be different from that of Sulayman Bey and the Three 
Story-Tellers. 14 

Story of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers. The 
story of the Silent Couple, as put in the mouth of the second 
story-teller, is related by Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 
Vol. II, p. 19. Clouston does not state his source, but Burton 
in his translation of the Arabian Nights, Vol. X, p. 499, men- 
tions the tale as appearing in J. Pardoe, The Thousand and 
One Days, as Soliman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers. I 
have not been able to find this work, nor have I been able to 
locate the story in any other version of the Thousand and One 
Days. Possibly it appears in von der Hagen, Tausend und ein 
Tag, Vol. XI, p. 270, where, according to Chauvin, Biblio- 
graphic des ouvrages arabes, Vol. VIII, p. 132, appear versions 
of the Silent Couple. Unfortunately, I have not succeeded in 
locating von der Hagen's work in this country to verify this 
reference. 

Oestrup, Contes de Damas, p. 55. I have not seen this work, 
but it is reviewed by Basset in Revue des traditions populaires, 
Vol. XII, p. 413, where a brief analysis of the tale appears. 
According to Basset the story is from the Kitab Qataif el Lataif. 

Delphin, Kecueil de textes pour l'etude de l'arabe parle, p. 108. 
The book is reviewed by Basset in Revue des traditions popu- 
laires, Vol. VII, p. 189; story given by Basset, I. c, Vol. XV, 
p. 283. 

Medjoub ben Kalafat, Choix de fables, p. 105. Story given 
by Basset, if. c, Vol. XV, p. 284. 

Nasreddin : No. 237 in A. Wesselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin, 
Vol. I, p. 139. For references to the tale in the other versions 
of Nasreddin, see Wesselski, I. c, Vol. I, p. 263. A note on the 
story appears in A. Moulieras, Les fourberies de Si Djeh'a, p. 52. 

M. Lidzbarski, Geschichten und Lieder aus den neu-aramaischen 
Handschriften der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin (Beitrage 
zur Volks- und Volkerkunde, Vol. IV), p. 179. Story from 
Mosul region. 

Phillott, Some Current Persian Tales (Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, No. 18, pp. 375-412), p. 391. 

"Unfortunately in the case of several of the Arabic tales I have been 
unable to examine the texts first-hand, in spite of a vigorous search for 
them in the larger folk-tale collections of the United States, and I have 
therefore had to trust to second-hand and incomplete reports. 
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Dames, Balochi Tales, published in Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 195. 

Swynnerton, Eomantic Tales from the Panjab with Indian 
Nights' Entertainment, p. 175. 

Beloe, Miscellanies, consisting of poems, classical extracts, 
and Oriental Apologues (London, 1795), p. 54. This story is 
related by Clouston, I. c, Vol. II, p. 21, and probably also by 
von der Hagen in his Tausend und ein Tag, Vol. XI, p. 270 (see 
Chauvin, Bibliographies des ouvrages arabes, Vol. VIII, p. 132 
and Vol. V, p. X) ; there is also a comment on this story in 
Hole, Bemarks on the Arabian Nights' Entertainment (London, 
1797), p. 245. 

How early the Silent Couple passed from India to the "West- 
ern Orient it is impossible to say, but it must have been before 
the fourteenth century, for it appears in the Schwanke of 
Nasreddin who lived at that time. Further the story of the 
Silent Men also appears at that time in The Forty Viziers, 1 ' 
and this tale, as we shall see below, seems to be derived from 
the Arabian versions of the Silent Couple. 

When the story went westward it went framed in the larger 
story of the Greatest Fool of Many, particularly in that version 
designated in the preceding section as the Greatest Fool of 
Three. Further, the characteristic versions of the Western 
Orient make the penalty the shutting of a door, in which point 
they differ markedly from the native Indian type. 

Only two of the Western Oriental versions have retained the 
frame : these are the tale of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story- 
Tellers and the Balochi tale which is entitled the Greatest Fool 
of Three. In Clouston's incomplete report of the former of 
these two there is no statement that the three story-tellers were 
fools, but the ' noodle ' character of the one emboxed tale which 
Clouston relates and the fact that the Balochi tale as well as 
certain European versions (notably Straparola's) have such a 
frame, seem to verify the guess that the three characters told 
tales of their own supreme folly. 

In the Arabian tale the narrator is a hashish-eater who, on 
his wedding night, quarrels with his wife about shutting the 
street door. They make a silence wager. Thieves enter and 
rob the house. Toward morning a police officer notices the 

"For some remarks on the literary history of the Forty Viziers, see 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, Vol. II, p. 26. 
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open door, comes in, investigates, can get no answer to Ms 
questions, and at last orders the couple's heads struck off. As 
the sword is about to descend upon the husband's neck, the wife 
cries out, ' Sir, he is my husband ; spare him ! ' ' Oh, oh ! ' ex- 
claims the man, overjoyed and clapping his hands, ' You have 
lost; go and shut the door.' 16 

In the Balochi tale the penalty is the same as in this tale, 
but, since that version has affinities with other versions which 
are to be discussed below, it will also be treated there. 

Oestrup's tale, to judge from Basset's meager report of it, 
clearly belongs with that found in Sulayman Bey and the Three 
Story-Tellers. He says that the tale concerns a lazy couple who 
decided that the one who spoke first should shut the door. 17 

The tales reported by Delphin and by Medjoub ben Kalafat 
are very much alike, according to Basset (Revue des traditions 
populaires, Vol. XV, p. 284, where appear the few remarks that 
have furnished me with all the information I have concerning 
the second of these). The quarreling couple are hashish 
smokers; the penalty is shutting a door; a dervish enters the 
house, begs, gets no answer, eats all the food, and (in Delphin's 
tale) ties the bones around the woman's neck. A dog comes in, 
sniffs around, and jumps at the bones; whereupon the woman 
calls out. 18 In the other version the thief strips the house ; and 
the denouement comes when the woman, seeing her husband 
burn himself while heating his legs, speaks in warning. 

"The termination of Beloe's tale is similar to this. Probably this 
sort of ending is secondary since it does not correspond to that of the 
majority of the Western Oriental versions. In them, as in the Indian, 
an attack upon the wife precipitates the catastrophe. 

"Beloe's tale is hardly more than a variant of this, the chief differ- 
ence being that the penalty is to moisten some dry bread. The quarrel 
is between a ' man of infamous character ' and his wife. A visitor 
enters who has a ' sneaking attachment ' for the wife. He speaks, 
gets no reply, kisses the woman, 'disgraces her,' strikes the man, and 
at last complains to the judge. The husband, when he persists in his 
silence, is remanded to jail by the judge and the next day is ordered 
hanged for contumacy. Hereupon the wife appears, and in a most 
pitiable tone says, 'Alas, my unfortunate husband! ' 'You devil,' 
he replies, ' go home and moisten the bread ! ' 

"Delphin's version, containing the account of the dog's entry, is 
similar to the tale of the Silent Man (see section 6) and has perhaps 
been affected by it. 
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So far the tradition of the Western Oriental versions has 
been fairly straight; but we now come to a group of stories in 
which marked variants appear. They seem to start with the 
fourteenth century Persian story of Nasreddin. In this the 
Hodscha and his wife had a calf which they took daily turns 
in watering. One day, when it was the wife's turn, she begged 
to be excused to attend a wedding. The Hodscha, however, 
insisted that they make a silence wager. She agreed and went 
away to the wedding, while her husband entered the house. 
Presently a gypsy woman came upon the scene. Emboldened 
by the Hodscha's silence she entered the house, collected all 
the valuables, even the Hodscha's turban and skull-cap, and 
made off. Not long after, the wife returned home from the 
wedding, laden with dainties she had brought away, but what 
was her surprise to find the house robbed and her husband 
bareheaded! 'Hodscha,' she cried, 'where are all our things?' 
' You have spoken,' he cried, ' so you must water and feed the 
calf to-day.' 

This tale is told with minor variations in the version col- 
lected by Lidzbarski from near Mosul. In the latter case the 
penalty is watering an ass. There is no mention of a wedding, 
but the wife goes to her father's house, ' da sie notwendig reden 
musste.' It is a beggar, not a gypsy, that robs the house, taking 
even the ass, and the climax is the same as before. Then comes 
a sequel in which the wife follows the thief, joins him, tricks 
him out of the hamper full of plunder and the ass, and carries 
everything back home. The husband then tells her to water 
the ass because she has 6poken first, and she replies, ' Asche aui 
dein Haupt wegen deines Verstandes.' 

Phillott's tale is a clear variant of that represented in Lidz- 
barski, although with distinguishing features that are perpetu- 
ated in still other versions. There a Haji and his wife quar- 
reled about watering some sheep. After making the wager, 
the woman went to a neighbor's. At this time the barber came 
to shave the man and gave him the mirror, as is customary, to 
hold during the operation. The Haji returned the mirror to 
indicate that he did not wish to be shaved, but the barber, un- 
discouraged, asked, 'Shall I shave your head?' and taking the 
Haji's silence for assent went to work. Then he started to 
trim the Haji's beard. Just then two men nearby, who were 
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engaged in a quarrel, distracted his attention, although he kept 
on shaving, and when he looked around he found that he had 
removed half the Haji's beard. There was nothing left but to 
remove the rest. Then he took a piece of charcoal, put three 
beauty spots on his victim's face, and demanded his pay. But 
still the Haji remained silent. Thereupon the barber walked 
into the house, found five hundred tumans' worth of jewelry, 
took it, and left. When the woman returned, she did not at 
first recognize her husband who, with his smooth face and 
beauty moles, had a decidedly feminine appearance; but when 
at last she did, she fell a-laughing and exclaimed, 'Husband, 
who has put you in this state?' But the Haji sprang up 
laughing, and began to skip and clap his hands, crying, ' You 
spoke first ; go water the sheep ! ' After this comes the sequel 
in which the couple recover their property, undergoing many 
thrilling adventures. 

Phillott's version introduces a new element, namely, the 
barber, which is echoed either directly or indirectly in the tales 
reported by Dames and Swynnerton. However, these two ver- 
sions are really fusions of the tale represented in Phillott and 
the tale represented in Sulayman Bey and the Three Story- 
Tellers. In Dames's version the frame story ' Greatest Pool of 
Three' is present. In both Dames's and Swynnerton's stories 
the penalty is shutting an open door. In Dames's tale a thief 
robs the house during the night; in Swynnerton's a dog eats 
their provisions. According to Swynnerton the wife, in the 
morning, goes to a neighbor's to have some grain ground ; while 
she is gone, the barber comes, shaves the husband, cuts off half 
his beard and moustache, and finally smears his whole face with 
lamp-black. In the Balochi story the thief rubs the faces of 
both husband and wife with the soot from the bottom of a 
griddle — clearly a reminiscence of the barber's part. In both 
cases the wife, surprised at her husband's appearance, speaks. 

All these Western Oriental versions fall into two general 
types which are to be summarized thus : 

(1). Chiefly found in Arabia. 

Frame-story: Greatest Fool of Three. 
Penalty : Shutting a door. 
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Climactic Incident: (a) Thieves attack wife, or 

(b) Judge orders husband's execution. 
First Speaker: Woman. 

(2). Chiefly found in Persia. 

Frame-story: Greatest Fool of Three. 
Penalty: (a) Shutting a door, or 

(b) Watering a calf or ass. 
Climactic Incident: (a) Thief steals property, or 

(b) Barber disfigures man's appearance. 
First Speaker: Woman. 

Each of these two types, as we have seen, shows a number of 
minor variations. Taken together they represent a common 
tradition which, except for the penalty (shutting a door), is 
almost identical with the precipitate of the Hindu versions sum- 
marized in the preceding section. The first of the two Western 
Oriental types furnishes the starting-point for most of the 
European types which appear in the next section. 

5. The Silent Couple in Europe. 

The Silent Couple has been reported oftener from Europe 
than from any other region, probably because the fiction of that 
part of the world is better exploited than is that of any other. 
I have the following references : 

Straparola, Le Piacevoli Notti (1550), 8th Night, 1st story. 
(A short account of this tale appears in Dunlop-Liebrecht, 
Geschichte der Prosadichtungen, p. 284, although I can find no 
such remarks in any of the English editions.) 

Giambattista I, 90, reported by Eua in Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana. Vol. XVI, p. 257. 

G. Amalfi in Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari, 
Vol. XXI, p. 360. 

The German Eogue: or, the Life and Merry Adventures, 
Cheats, Stratagems, and Contrivances of Tiel Eulespiegle 
(London, 1720), Chapter 17: 'The History of the Three 
Noodles, with the Adventure of the Diamont King, well worth 
reading.' Keported in Brie, Eulenspiegel in England, pp. 115 
and 118. 

Ouville, Elite des Contes (ed. of 1883, reprinted from ed. of 
1680), Vol. I, p. 123. (I have also references to Les recreations 
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frangoises [1662], Vol. I, p. 107, and Nouveaux contes a rire 
[1702], p. 148. According to Brunet, editor of the 1883 edition 
of Ouville's Elite des Contes, Vol. I, p. iii, Ouville's tales were 
published a number of times, with changes in order, additions, 
omissions, etc., under these two titles.) 

D'Aquin de Chateaulyon, Contes mis en vers (1775), p. 32, 
No. 9, ' La porte ouverte.' 

Eottmann, Lustiger Historien-Schreiber (Freystadt, 1717), 
p. 254. 

Mother Bunches Merriments (ed. of 1650). Reported by 
Brie, Eulenspiegel in England, p. 118, where he remarks that 
the only known copy of this edition is in the British Museum. 
The 1604 edition of Mother Bunch, used by Hazlitt in his 
Shakespeare's Jest-Books, does not contain the story. 

The Wonder-working Stone. I have the following informa- 
tion from Bolte, Das Danziger Theater, p. 225. This is an 
English farce that appears a number of times in Germany ; the 
source is lost. References: (1) Ein lustig Pickelharings-Spiel, 
darinnen er mit einem Stein gar lustige Possen macht. Enge- 
lische Comedien. 1620. (See Tittmann, Die Schauspiele der 
englischen Komodianten, 1880, pp. liv and 235); (2) Ayrer, 
Zwischenspiel der Comoedia vom Konig in Cypern (written 
before 1605 ) 19 ; (3) Zwischenspiel der Danziger Tragicomoedia 
vom stummen Ritter (text by Bolte, op. cit., p. 269) ; (4) J. 
Soet, Jochem-Jool, ofte Jalourschen-Peckelharingh (Amster- 
dam, 1637) ; (5) Jan Vos, Klucht van Oene (Ams. 1642) ; (6) 
A. v. Arnim, Schaubiihne (1813); later presentations of the 
same Zwischenspiel mentioned by Bolte, op. cit., p. 225. 

Prince Hoare's No Song, No Supper, A Musical Entertain- 
ment (1790), reported in Clou3ton, Popular Tales and Fictions, 
Vol. II, p. 15. 

Farce d'un Chaudronnier. Text in Viollet le Due, Ancien 
Theatre Frangois, Vol. II, p. 109. 

Gueulette, Parades inedites, p. 58. 

Carnoy, Litterature orale de la Picardie, p. 167. 

Scottish popular ballad, variously entitled ' Get Up and Bar 
the Door ' and ' Johnie Blunt.' No. 275 in Child, The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. First reported in 1769. 

Goethe's ballad ' Gutmann und Gutweib.' 

Grisanti, TJsi, credenze, proverbi e racconti popolari di Isnello, 
p. 210. 

M I assume that this is the story mentioned by Kx>hler and Child as 
appearing in Ayrer's Dramen (ed. by Keller), Vol. Ill, p. 2006. 
2 
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A. Guadagnoli, Poesie giocose, 'La lingua d'una donna alia 
prova.' I have seen only a German translation by P. Heyse in 
Gegenwart, 1881, No. 12. 

Bernoni, Fiabe popolari veneziane, p. 67 (included in Crane, 
Italian Popular Tales, p. 284). 

Pitre, Fiabe, novelle e racconti popolari siciliani, Vol. Ill, 
p. 326 (included in Crane, Italian Popular Tales, p. 285). 

Gittee et Lemoine, Contes populaires du pays wallon, p. 78. 

J. W. Wolf, Deutsche Marchen und Sagen (1845), p. 158. 
Wolf states that a large number of his tales are from Belgium, 
and Andrae in Zeitschrift fur den deutschen Unterricht, Vol. 
XXIII, p. 768, states definitely that this tale is Belgian. 

Volkskunde, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Folklore, Vol. 
II, p. 17. 

Dykstra, TTit Friesland's volksleven, Vol. II, p. 123. 

Fritz Eeuter, 'Du droggst de Pann weg/ in Lauschen un 
Rimels, Vol. II, No. 37. 

F. Grabe, Du droggst de Pann weg, Schwank (1898). 

S. Minden, De verhangnisvollen Pankauken (Hamburger 
Posse). See in the Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch, Vol. XXII, p. 
96, where it is stated that this is from a Low German ' Schwank ' 
(' nach Fritz Eeuters Gedicht'). 

E. T. Kristensen, Aeventyr fra Jylland, Vol. II, No. 24. 

M. Vaclavek, Valasske pohadky a povesti. Ve Velkem 
Mezirici, p. 142. This is noted by Polivka, Archiv fur slavische 
Philologie, Vol. XIX, p. 244. 

Simrock, Deutsche Marchen, No. 34 (' Gutmann und Gut- 

weib'). 

J. Wenzig, Westslavischer Marchenschatz, p. 128. 

Novelle di Sercambi, ed. d'Ancona, p. 16. 

Dahnhardt, Natursagen, Vol. I, p. 233. This is from a 
Flugblatt of the Kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin (Yd 7912, No. 93), 
printed at Leipzig in 1800 ('Funf schone neue Lieder'), refer- 
ence furnished Dahnhardt by J. Bolte. 

The following references I have not been able to verify nor 
have I even been able to secure any information concerning the 
stories appearing in them. They will not be discussed. 

Les subfiles et facetieuses rencontres de J. B., disciple du 
genereux Verboquet (Paris, 1630), p. 9. 
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St. Niclaes-Gift (t'Amsteldam, 1647), p. 19. There is a 
notice of this book in Tijdschrift voor Nederlandschetaal- en 
letterkunde, Vol. XIII, p. 87. 

Euckard, Die lachende Schule (1725), No. 68. 

E. Carmoly, Mille et un eontes, p. 211. 

Chph. Friederici, Oel und Wein gegossen auf die Wunden der 
Lebendig-Todten (1719), Vol. II, p. 66 ('Der gelassene 
Hanrey '). 

Gutmann, Deklamierbuch fur ev. Vereine, (Ansbach, 1895) 
Vol. II, p. 325 (' Das f aule Ehepaar/ anonymes Gedicht) . 

Nieuwe Snakeryen, of Vermakelyke Historien. 3 Druk. 
Keulen o. J. (c. 1700), p. 195. 

Pol de Mont en Alfons de Cock, Vlaamsche Vertelsels (1898), 
p. 242 ('Het stilzwijgende koppel'). 

Pol de Mont en Alfons de Cock, Zoo Vertellen de Vlaminden 
(Gent, 1903), 242. This reference from FF Communications, 
Vol. VII, No. 37, p. 65 (according to Professor Crane). 

These European versions are for the most part divided into 
two classes : first, those in which the penalty is shutting a door, 
and, second, those in which the penalty is returning a bor- 
rowed pan. Curiously, however, the oldest of all the European 
tales, Sercambi's, which must have been written before 1424, 
the date of that author's death, belongs to neither of these 
gTOups, and, further, is so unlike any Oriental version that 
it is impossible to trace it. Of the two chief types of the Silent 
Couple in Europe each has given birth to variants that have 
lost the distinguishing marks of their types but are nevertheless 
traceable by other features. 

The first and larger type is that in which, as in the Scottish 
ballad, an open door is the subject of the quarrel. This is 
clearly derived from the Western Oriental type discussed in 
the preceding section and illustrated most conspicuously by the 
tale of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers. The 
starting-point of this type in Europe seems to be the tale of 
Straparola, where it appears set in a frame that in itself guar- 
antees the connection with the Oriental versions. Three pol- 
troni 20 walking along a road together find a ring. Each claims 

80 According to the Italian dialectic lexicons this word usually means 
' coward ' or ' sluggard.' However, Meyer-Liibke, Bomanisches etymolo- 
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it and they quarrel, finally placing the decision in the hands 
of a gentleman who rides up. He declares that the ring shall 
belong to the laziest (the greatest poltrone) 21 of them; and 
each then tells a story on himself to support his claim to this 
doubtful honor. The story of the Silent Couple is put in the 
mouth of the third, named Sennuccio. He and his wife 
Bedovina quarrel one evening over the question of which shall 
shut the street door, agreeing at last that whichever speaks first 
shall have the duty. Bedovina then goes to bed in the back 
room, and Sennuccio stretches out on a bed in the front room. 
During the night a gentleman's servant, whose lantern has gone 
out, comes to their house for a light. He enters, makes his 
request of the husband, but can get no answer. Then, seeing a 
glimmer in the rear room, he walks back, looks around, and 
finds Bedovina. She too makes no reply to his request. There- 
upon the servant, who is something of a gallant, seeing that she 
is young and comely, softly creeps into her bed while she re- 
mains silent. When he leaves, she bursts into the other room, 
berating her husband, ' A pretty fellow you, to leave the door 
open all night and let people get into your bed ! ' ' Pool/ re- 
sponded Sennuccio, ' now go and shut the door ! ' 

Straparola's tale seems to have had a wide circulation in 
Europe. With its frame it appears in Giambattista (see Rua, 
1. c), in Amalfi's tale (see Amalfi, I. c.) and in The German 
Rogue (see Brie, I. c), where the versions, according to the 
authorities cited, are identical with the Italian. Outside of the 
frame it is told with practically no divergences from Straparola 
in Ouville (I. c.), 22 Bottmann (I. c), the Scottish ballad 
'Johnie Blunt' (see in section 2), 23 and in Goethe's ballad, 

gisches Worterbuch, a. v. pulliter (No. 6825), quotes related words in 
a few dialects that seem to support a meaning of ' fool.' Possibly 
eomeone of them is responsible for the change from the Oriental ' Great- 
est Fool of Three ' to Straparola's ' Greatest Poltrone of Three.' 

31 For references to the motif ' Laziest of Three ' in Europe, see 
Weaselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin, Vol. I, p. 264. 

22 D'Aquin de Chateaulyon's tale may also be derived from this ver- 
sion, but I have not seen it and cannot tell. 

25 In the Scottish ballad the man is, secondarily, the first speaker, 
probably as the result of influence by versions of the second type (see 
below) . 
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which, as Goethe himself stated, is an adaptation of the Scot- 
tish. 24 Possibly the version in the 1650 edition of Mother 
Bunches Merriments is also derived from Straparola, although 
I can only hazard a guess since my information concerning it 
consists only of the remark by Brie (I. c.) that the penalty is 
shutting a door. 

This type was also dramatized, although how early cannot be 
said. However, at the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
English farce 'The Wonder-working Stone/ which contained 
this story as one of its scenes, was known in Germany. There 
dramatic interest was heightened by an appeal to the husband's 
jealousy. When, as in the Pickelheringsspiel (I. a), neighbor 
Wilhelra comes in and, after some efforts at conversation, grasps 
the wife by the hand to lead her away, the husband, already 
jealous of Wilhelm, speaks out. Somewhat different dramatiza- 
tions appear in the Farce d'un Chaudronnier and in Prince 
Hoare's No Song, No Supper. In the first of these the penalty 
is that the first speaker shall be considered ' the greater cackler.' 
This is a secondary characteristic, but the French farce may 
well have some sort of indirect connection with the Wonder- 
working Stone; just what, I do not venture to say. 28 The fact 
that the denouement follows the tinker's attempt to kiss the 
woman, as in many versions where the penalty is closing a door, 
and the fact that the man speaks first support this view. Prince 
Hoare's version is comparatively closer to the undramatized 
versions. There Crop and Dorothy quarrel. Kobin, a sea-faring 
acquaintance, enters and says to Crop, ' A good ducking at the 
yardarm would put your jawing-tackle aboard, and be well em- 
ployed on you — would n't it, mistress?' Dorothy, too eager, 
speaks her agreement. 

In the parade published by Geulette (I. c.) the penalty is to 
do the housework, but the rest of the tale is so close to Strapa- 
rola and Ouville that the dramatic version seems to have been 

54 See, e. g., in Goethe's Samtliche Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe (Stutt- 
gart and Berlin; J. G. Cotta'sche Buchhandlung) , Vol. Ill, pp. 279 
and 382, where a letter from Goethe to Carlyle is quoted. 

35 Wiedenhofen, Beitr&ge zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der franzSsischen 
Farcen, p. 46, dates this farce at the beginning of the 16th century. 
If he is correct, the farce could hardly have been influenced directly 
by the German Zwischenspiel. 
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derived from them with only that secondary variation. There 
Gille and his -wife Gillette make the wager. Gille, it happens, 
is afraid of being made a cuckold. A Swiss enters and makes 
love to Gillette. She remains silent, whereupon he seizes her. 
At this she calls to Gille for aid, and he says, ' Tu as parle la 
premiere. Tu feras le menage.' A folk derivative of this 
appears in Carnoy's collection (I. c.) entitled ' Pourquoi la 
femme fait le menage/ 26 

Two other versions make the penalty the shutting of a door. 
In that reported by Grisanti (I. c.) the couple keep their silence 
so well that the neighbors, thinking them dead, carry their 
bodies to the church for burial. 'Which shall we bury first,' 
they ask, 'the husband or the wife?' 'Oh,' hastily breaks in 
the woman, ' my husband, my husband ! ' Guadagnoli's tale is 
similar to this in that the woman speaks when she hears the 
priest's words. 

Between the two general types that the story of the Silent 
Couple takes in Europe is a very small and heterogeneous group 
of versions that have no clear connection with the types them- 
selves but yet seem to furnish an intermediate link. One of 
these is the novella by Sercambi (I. c.) in which the penalty 
is to wash the dishes for a week. When the neighbors observe 
the continued and inexplicable silence of the couple, they think 
them about to die. The husband, taking advantage of this, 
makes his will by sign language; and, when he wills away a 
handsome article of dress belonging to his wife, she at last gives 
tongue. 27 

"Originally both the man and the woman did the housework by 
turns. iOnoe a shoemaker, who was given to drink, was scolded by his 
wife for his drunkenness. He accused her of talkativeness, and she 
said she would never say another word. He took her at her word, 
and they then made an agreement that whichever spoke first should 
do all the housework. For fifteen days they remained silent; then one 
day a traveller stopped in for a pair of boots. From this point the 
tale is practically the same as those in which the penalty is to return 
a borrowed pan (see below). This oral tale is clearly a cross between 
that represented in the parade and that of the shoemaker couple with 
the borrowed pan. 

*' Somewhat similar is the tale reported by Dahnhardt (I. c.) , in 
which Adam and Eva quarrel about making the bed. When the cat 
came to play with Adam's 'Sachen,' Eva could no longer keep silent, 
but sharply ordered him to hang them up. 
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The connecting link between the two chief types that this 
tale furnishes lies in the nature of the penalty. In the second 
type the penalty is to carry home a borrowed pan (sometimes 
this is slightly varied), that is, the penalty is the performance 
of some part of the housework, which recalls the penalty in the 
novella. In other respects the second type follows fairly closely 
the first, being unlike Sercambi's. 28 This Italian version is after 
all not so much a missing link as it is merely the starting- 
point in Europe for this unique variation from the usual type 
of Silent Couple tales. 29 

The second type of the European versions of the Silent 
Couple falls into sub-types, in one of which the woman speaks 
first, while in the other the man speaks. In both sub-types 
the principal actors are a shoemaker and wife. The first is 
illustrated by Bernoni's tale. A shoemaker and his wife, want- 
ing fritters, borrow a pan from the man's godmother, agreeing 
with each other that whichever speaks first shall return the pan. 
After eating the fritters the pair go to work, he drawing his 
thread to the tune 'Leulerd, leulerd' and she spinning to the 
accompaniment of ' Picici, picici, picicio.' A soldier comes in 
to have the shoemaker cut his horse a girth, but can get neither 
of the couple to break silence. At last, enraged, he is about to 
cut off the man's head, when the wife says, ' Oh don't, for 
mercy's sake ! ' ' Good ! ' exclaimed the husband, ' Good ! Now 
carry the pan back to my godmother.' 

This tale shows clear reminiscences of the Arabic stories in 
which the wife speaks only when the judge orders her husband's 
head struck off, and I have no doubt that those Oriental ver- 
sions, with variations, are the source of the Italian. 30 

x At least one tale — the Belgian tale reported by Wolf ( I. c. ) , — shows 
itself to have been especially influenced by Sercambi's tale. The man 
and his wife quarrel about cleaning the mush-pot (BreitSpfchen). The 
couple keep silence so successfully that the neighbors think them mur- 
dered. They find this untrue, but set a watch over the pair. At last 
they ask the priest who is to pay them for their trouble. 'You will 
be well paid,' he answered, 'there is the woman's cloak on the wall. 
Take that for your pay.' Then she speaks. 

29 Sercambi's version recalls the version from Arabia reported by 
Beloe (see section 4) in which the penalty is to moisten some dry 
bread, but I do not believe that either of these has influenced the other. 

30 An inferior variant of this appears in Pitr4 (I. c. ) . There the 
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The other sub-type is well illustrated by the tales of Fritz 
Eeuter (I. a), Grabe (I. a), Minden (I. c), Dykstra (I. c), 
and Gittee et Lemoine (I. c). In these, as for example in 
Keuter's tale, the story is very close to the first sub-type until 
the ' Herr ' enters and finds that the couple will only whistle 
and sing. After a number o!f unsuccessful efforts to get an 
answer, the Herr is carried away by the music, takes the woman 
around the waist, and dances with her. In the end he kisses 
her, and then the husband speaks. 31 

The Danish tale reported by Kristensen (I. c.) is almost 
exactly like this, 32 except that the squire first sends in his 
coachman to inquire about a pair of shoes that are being 
repaired. When the coachman can get no answer he himself 
comes in. More different is Simrock's story in which, owing 
to faulty oral tradition, the couple are not shoemakers, but are 
residents in a forest seven days' journey from their nearest 
neighbors. After several days of their silence, they were visited 
by a hunter who wanted to inquire his way. Neither would 
speak to him, but he gave the woman the wink to follow him, 
had her point out the way, and gave her Trinkgeld for her 
kindness. She went home with the money and held it under 
her husband's nose, humming, ' Hm, hm, hm ! ' Then the hus- 
band burst put, 'You could not have got so much money 
honestly.' Thus he had to carry back the pan. 33 

couple cannot agree which is to eat some fish they have fried. They go 
to work, shoemaking and spinning, whistling and singing. Presently 
a friend enters, finds them unaccountably silent, sees the fish and eats 
them up. Thus, rather anti-climactically, the story ends. 

"This group of tales has probably influenced the ending of the 
Scottish ballad belonging to the first type (see above). There seems 
no reason for thinking, as does Andrae (Zeitschrift fur den deutschen 
Unterricht 23. 768), that Reuter was influenced by the ballad. 

a2 Probably also the tale by Vaclavek ( I. c. ) ' Faschingskrapfen.' 
Pollvka (I. c.) unfortunately gives no account of this. The story in 
Volkskunde 2. 17 is this same sub-type secondarily affected by some 
Btory like that of 'Vom BreitSpfchen ' (see above). 

"* In Wenzig's Bohemian tale 'Wer hat die Tauben gegessen?' a 
shoemaker ate some doves his wife had cooked and then denied the 
act — with recriminations. They made the silence wager, the one who 
should speak first to confess thereby that he had eaten the doves. 
Three days later the driver of a wagon inquired the way. The woman 
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The European tales of all types seem to be descended directly 
from known Oriental versions, as is the case with our first 
type, or to represent a modified form of known Oriental ver- 
sions, possibly a fusion of several. These have themselves in 
turn been modified and crossed. 34 

started out to show it, when her husband, thinking she was running 
away, cried out, ' Wife, my dear wife, don't go away and leave me ! 
I ate the doves.' 

" There are a great many other tales in Europe in which the element 
of silence plays an exceedingly important part, although in most cases 
these concern individual vows of silence without a wager between two 
people. For references to such tales, see Bolte, Das Danziger Theater, 
p. 219 (The Dumb Knight, and tales by Bandello, Lope de Vega, and 
others ) . One of these, dealing with historical personages, appears in 
Filippo da Siena, Leggende del secolo XIV: ' Gli assempri ' (ed. Car- 
pellini, Siena, 1864), chap. 40, in which Frate Bandino, prior of Selva 
di Lago, once, at the time of the midday silence, saw a thief making 
away with the priory's ass. Bandino would not break his silence, but 
he prayed for the thief's conversion; and thia God miraculously accom- 
plished so that the ass was soon returned. 

However, there is one tale in which a Silence Wager clearly appears, 
and yet it seems impossible to connect this tale with any known ver- 
sion of the Silent Couple. It was used first by Nicolas de Troyes as 
the first nouvelle of hii Le grand parangon des nouvelles nouvelles, 
which, according to the ancient copyist's note, was begun in 1535 and 
finished in 1536. In this a man shows several guests a hog he had just 
killed. One of them, named Morthemer, says he would give his bonnet 
de nuyt to have this hog in his larder. The host says he may have it 
if only he will spend the entire night before it, his eyes firmly fixed 
upon it, continually repeating the words ' Gnif , gnaf ! ' Morthemer 
agrees. The host, after trying unsuccessfully to distract Morthemer's 
attention, at midnight summons the cure, saying he has a madman in 
his house. The curS adjures Morthemer to forget the fantasies that 
make him say ' Gnif, gnaf ! ' and to think instead on God, the Saviour's 
Passion, and the Virgin Mary. But Morthemer remains deaf to him. 
Later the host tries to buy him off for an escu, but still Morthemer is 
unmoved, and at six o'clock he carries away the prize. 

A much better presentation of this same theme appears in Frits 
Beuter's Lauschen un Kimels, Vol. I, No. 18 (' De Wedd'). In that 
the baker Swenn is challenged by two young men to look steadily at 
the swinging pendulum of a clock for a quarter of an hour, repeating 
the words, 

'Hir geiht 'e hen ; dor geiht 'e hen; 
Hir geiht 'e hen; dor geiht 'e hen.' 

He is neither to look around nor to say anything else. Each side bets 
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6. The Silent Men. 

The second division of the Silence Wager stories is that df 
the Silent Men. I have the following references: 

Gibb, The History of the Forty Vezirs, p. 171 (14th century). 

MeCulloch, Bengali Household Tales, p. 128. 

Knowles, Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings, p. 
197. 

The Orientalist, Vol. I, p. 136. 

(?) Douhaire, Le Decameron Eusse (Paris, 1855), 1st tale. 
This notice is from Andrae in Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen 
TJnterricht, Vol. XXIII, p. 768. I have not been able to get 
access to the book. 

The oldest existing version of the Silent Men is the Turkish 
•which itself is possibly a translation of an Arabian tale (see 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, Vol. II, p. 26). In the 
Turkish the men are all drug addicts and the penalty is the 
shutting of a door. At once we see that the source of the tale 
is that group of Arabian versions of the Silent Couple in which 
the quarreling pair are given, to the use of hashish. 38 

fifteen Daler. Once Swenn has started, the two sharpers pick up the 
money, say they are leaving, and walk off. Swenn thinks this merely 
a ruse to distract his attention. Not long after the young men 
have gone, Swenn's wife comes in, and is astonished to see her husband 
gazing fixedly at the pendulum and repeating the refrain. Thinking 
him suddenly demented, she summons the doctor. 'At this moment the 
quarter of an hour comes to an end; and Swenn triumphantly exclaims 
that he has won his bet. (His wife thinks this is only more madness; 
and she and the doctor bundle him off to bed, while he swears and 
rages, 

Ick heww jo wedd't, un ick heww wun'n. 

But all to no avail! At last, giving up his fruitless efforts to explain, 
he reconciles himself to the loss of his money so that he may be 
thought to have regained his sanity and the right to go abroad. The 
moral, lie decides, is that he should never bet again. 

Andrae in the Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen TJnterricht, Vol. XXIII, 
p. 758, points out that De Wedd has been copied by later writers. 
Muller in his Reuters s'amtliehe Werke, Bd. 4, Einleitung, p. 9, states 
that in an oral tale from Friedland a Backermeister Schramm is simi- 
larly swindled. Unfortunately Muller gives no references. 

* The Arabian story-tellers are fond of tales that deal with the stu- 
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In the tale in The History of the Forty Vezirs some opium- 
eaters, finding a sequin, spent it on food, which they hired a 
porter to carry to a ruined tomb outside the city; and there 
they began to eat it. Suddenly one of them, noticing that the 
door was open, said, ' Stay, do one of you shut the door, else 
some other opium-eaters will come and annoy us. Even though 
they be friends, they will do the deeds of enemies.' Quarreling 
as to which should shut the door, they agreed that whoever 
spoke or laughed first should do it. Then they lay down and 
stopped eating. Presently a number of dogs entered the open 
door and ate up all the food, but no one said a word. Then 
another dog leaped in, but finding the food all gone it began 
to eat the crumbs from the breast and lips of one of the men.; 
The man kept silent until the dog bit off part of his lip ; then 
he could not restrain a groan. At this the others cried, ' Eise, 
fasten the door!' He replied, '"After loss, attention!" Now 
that the food is gone and my lip wounded, what is the use 
of shutting the door ? ' 3e 

The three Indian versions are all obviously secondary in one 
or more respects, especially in the nature of the penalty. In 
the Bengali tale three smokers of ganja (a hemp product), who 
are travelling together, prepare their midday meal at a tank. 
Finding that they have no plantain leaves on which to place 
their food, they agree that whichever of them speaks first shall 
cut the leaves. Some hours elapse, when pariah dogs come and 
eat the food ; but no one will make a sound. About midnight 
a village watchman arrests them and takes them before the 
magistrate. The magistrate examines one, gets no response, 
and finally orders him thrown out of court. But when the 

pidity or laziness of hashish-smokers. This may easily be seen by anyone 
who will take the trouble to look over the summaries of the tales in 
the 1001 Nights and kindred collections, given in Chauvin, Bibliographic 
des ouvrages arabes, Vols. V-VII. 

" The Russian tale, according to Andrae, has as its title ' Les man- 
geurs de haschich' and deals with closing a door. Andrae does not 
state that this tale belongs to the Silent Men rather than to the Silent 
Couple, but I infer that it does from these rather inconclusive facts: 
(1) the title is that usually given to the Silent Men; (2) being 
Russian, the tale is likely to be borrowed from the Turks, and the 
typical Turkish version of the silence wager is the Silent Men. 
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sergeant shoves the man, the latter involuntarily cries out, ' Get 
out, you rascal ! Whom are you shoving ? ' At once his com- 
rades thrust the cutting tool into his hand, shouting, ' Cut, you 
rascal ! Cut the plantain leaves ! ' 

The Kashmiri tale is much like the Bengali. However, the 
heroes are five friends, and, probably because of faulty oral 
transmission, there is no statement that they are drug addicts. 
The penalty is to get butter from the village. Their food is 
burnt up, not eaten by dogs; and the denouement comes only 
when one of them, at the judge's command, is beaten. 

The Bengali and Kashmiri tales differ from the Turkish in 
having the climax come when the judge takes a hand in mat- 
ters. In this respect they are nearer than the Turkish to the 
tale of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers (see above, 
section 4), in which the Silent Couple were drug addicts and 
the woman spoke when the police officer ordered the husband's 
head struck off. It is possible that these two oral tales from 
India are, in the matter of the denouement, more like the 
Arabic original of the Silent Men than is the tale in the 
Turkish Forty Vezirs. 

In the remaining version, that from Ceylon reported in the 
Orientalist, twenty-five idiot servants were all sent at once to 
cut plantain leaves for their master's household. They decided 
not to share the labor, but to place it all upon the man who 
should speak first; after which they all lay upon the ground 
like logs. Their master, thinking them dead, ordered them 
buried in a common grave; but as the earth was being thrown 
over them, one of the grave-diggers accidentally hit one of the 
idiots with his implement, and the idiot moaned. Thereupon 
the others sent him for the plantain leaves. 

The very secondary conclusion of this tale has clearly been 
affected by the conclusion of the Sinhalese version of the Silent 
Couple reported by Parker (see section 3). In that tale the 
man speaks as the cords are being tightened around his legs for 
burial. 

7. 'SUMMARY. 

We have now traced the history of our motif. It originated 
in India, before 500 A. C, in the tale of the Silent Couple. 
It was incorporated in the larger story 'Greatest Fool of 
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Four/ which in turn took the form of ' Greatest Fool of Three.' 
In this frame it went to the Western Orient, where it spread 
both in the frame and out of it, and with many changes. Still 
in the frame, but with characteristic features of the Western 
Oriental types, it went back to India, where that version 
appears now in the Northwestern part of the country among 
the Mohammedan population. From the Western Orient the 
Silent Couple travelled to Europe both in the frame and out of 
it, and there it again took distinctive forms. Possibly it has 
travelled from Europe and the Western Orient to other lands, 
although it has not been my fortune to find it elsewhere. 

Meanwhile by the fourteenth century the Silent Couple had 
given birth to another tale, that of the Silent Men, which has 
its home in the Western Orient. This has spread but little 
from Arabia and Turkey, appearing only in three localities in 
India where Mohammedans have carried it, and possibly in 
Eussia also. 37 

W. TTobman Brows'. 

Thb Johks Hofkiss UKirmsiTT. 



" [An additional treatment of the ' Silence Wager ' may be found in 
Johannes Hertel's treatise, ' Ein altindiscb.es Narrenbuch,' published in 
Berichte der Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Vol. LXIV 
(1912), 1 ff. It contains additional instances of Hindu versions of the 
wager, both between man and wife, and between men. 

Belated with the ' Silence Wager ' is the type of story in which one 
or more women undertake to be silent. Normally, a princess refuses 
to be married unless the wooer breaks her silence one or more times. 
The ladies, invariably, are made to speak. See Hemavijaya's Eatha- 
ratnakara, story 153 (Hertel's Translation, Vol. II, pp. 114 ff.) ; Jiilg, 
Mongolische Marchen, pp. 233 ff. ; Caritrasundara's Mahlpalacaritra, in 
Hertel's elaboration of Jinaklrti's ' Geschichte von Pala und Gopala,' 
in Berichte der Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Vol. LXIX 
(1917), fascicle 4 (pp. 76 ff. of the reprint).— M. Bl.] 



